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pected character in our eyes, or materially change the com-
plexion of our previous moral consciousness respecting it.
They do but make explicit the self-estimate which, as
implicit^ is already there, and by its presence enables us to
recognise or to reject the truth of their account. And it
may be doubted whether, in itself, and until tricks of self-
excuse have tampered with its simplicity, this implicit
estimate, wrapped up in the feeling, is not more effective as
an integer, than when crumbled into its fractional equiva-
lents, positive and negative. It is chiefly for falsifiers that
these analytical refinements are needed as correctives: the
healthy and honest mind has a short cut to the truth ; and
through this experience it is, that we have abated our
esteem for the literature of spiritual introspection, and
should now prescribe it as a discipline even to the ailing
conscience, with as much reserve- as books on pathology to
the sick. Without any microscopic self-dissection, there is
then a quasi-intuitive consciousness, attending even the
compound springs, of their greater or less worth as com-
pared with some other that might take their place.

One of the most familiar of these is found in that copious
source of human action which, with a slight change of mask,
appears under the several names of Vanity, Love of 'Praise,
Love of Fame (or Glory). The common root of these varieties
is obviously the sentiment of admiration, in its secondary
form, of a thirst for the pleasures of admiring. In the normal
state, this feeling would go forth into the scene around, on
the look-out for things or persons to meet and gratify it.
But here, the characteristic is that this direction is in-
verted, and the mind stops at home, turns in upon itself,
and sits before the glass in pleased admiration. It is at
once subject and object of the desired emotion. So little
can it bear to part with the pleasant vision, that it devises
for itself a beautifying mirror, which sets off the personal
features to the best advantage; and, on the other hand,
avoids bringing them into comparison with any but inferior
or distorted images of the same traits elsewhere; and thus